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Behavior in Sunday School 


Good order is one of the lessons in character which the church 
school should teach. It results from an orderly program, high 
standards, respect for pupils and their interests, utilization of 
the natural impulses to activity, and sharing in democratic pro- 
cedure. This kind of discipline is present in every good cur- 
riculum. It is most effective when it is such a natural part of 
the life of the church school that there are few evidences of 
effort to maintain it. . . . The causes of poor behavior in the 
church school . . . indicate that it rarely results from perverse- 
ness or “badness.” The pupils’ attitudes and conduct which 
are so annoying are usually but symptoms of something wrong 
which lies much deeper. It indicates failure of officers and 
teachers rather than of pupils. These causes must be eliminated 
if the cure is to be effected. Here are some suggestions of 
what may be done by the officers and staff of a church school 
which wants to make a concerted attack on the problem: (1) 
Study the problem in your church school. Get away from mere 
complaint and criticism of pupils or their parents and look at 
the facts... . (2) If a fashion of poor discipline has developed, 
decide what would be a reasonable expectation of good order 
and enlist all the workers in striving for it... . (3) If adminis- 
trative procedures have been a cause of trouble, try to correct 
these where they are at fault... . (4) Consider whether the cur- 
riculum in classes and departments is such that pupils can hon- 
estly expect to get excited about it... . (5) Help teachers to see 
that most discipline problems arise out of their own inadequate 
preparation or lack of ingenuity in making sessions interesting. 

(6) Problems arising from poor housing and equipment 
may. require capital expenditures for their solution. But with 
the exercise of ingenuity and imagination, much can be done 
with existing resources. ... (7) Take parents into partnership 
with you in your attempt to establish good order. 


—PAUL H. VIETH in The Church School, just pub- 
lished by the Christian Education Press, Philadelphia. 











Letters to the Editors 





More Encouragement Needed for Recruits 





“Hard-Headed Missionaries” 
To THE OUTLOOK: | 

Your January 20 issue just reached me 
here on the mission field and the article 
by Dr. Foreman, “Why Are Missionaries 
Hardheaded?” is excellent. Having ar- 
rived on the field only six months ago, 
may I relate our experience? 

When we first announced ‘out aceépt- 
ance by the Board of World Missions, we 
found the comments took one of several 
forms. One frequent comment wae ‘You 
must really be getting lots out o Ng 
which translated into more abrupt lIan- 
guage means “Just what are they paying 
you?” Another favorite comment ,was, 
“Are you taking the children with you?” 
We wondered what we were supposed to 
do with them! Probably the most fre 
quent one was, “What are we going to do 
without you?” Doubtless this was meant 
as a compliment, and yet what a selfish 
attitude! The other main comment we 
got always came with a shrug of the 
shoulders and was, “Well, I guess that’s 
all right if that is really what you want 
to do.” It was two months before we 
met anyone who was unreservedly enthu- 
siastic about our going to the mission 
field. 

Having just been through this expe- 
rience ourselves, may we make three sug- 
gestions to the church at home? (1) If 
you have ever said or thought comments 
like these, won’t you open your heart to 
God and examine it carefully? (2) If you 
are really enthusiastic about someone’s 
decision to go to one of the mission fields, 
take time to make that telephone c2ll or 
to write that letter. Give him that sin- 
cere pat on the back and let him know 
you are behind him. (3) Please join us 
in prayer that God will raise up more 
“hardheaded young people” to join us in 
our work for the Kingdom of God as we 
represent you on our church’s mission 


field. 


MISSIONARY. 

In regard to Dr. Foreman’s article on 
“Why Are Missionaries Hard-Headed?” 
may I add several remarks made when 
we announced our decision to enter the 
world mission efforts of our church. To 
avoid embarrassing close friends please 
do not use my name. 

A remark reported to have been made 
in a presbytery church extension com- 
mittee meeting: “The Board of World 
Missions is robbing our churches.” 

More difficult were the questions and 
statements that showed a complete mis- 
understanding of our motives: “I suppose 
the work will be easier,” and “A minister 
has to get ahead, I suppose, while he is 
young,” and the question, “Is there more 
money in Japan?” 

And these remarks were made by church 


people. JAPAN. 


The Minister's Wife 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

“What is a Minister’s Wife’? (OUTLOOK, 
Jan. 13) was read with interest. Being one 
of the “critters,” I have thought a great 
deal about some of the things said in the 
article. I would say, “She is the wife of 
a minister.” Paul said he had the right 


to have one, if he so desired, but seemed 
to be of the personal opinion that he 
would be better off without her. I dare 
say there have been “moments” when 
most married ministers would agree with 
Pauli even on this issue. 

A minister’s wife van be a self-appointed 
martyr but she doesn’t need to be. Some 
other elder’s wife would probably enjoy 
popring tea but the minister’s wife must 
b ked first. If she feels obligated al- 
ways to say yes, the other elder’s wife 
never gets a chance. My husband was 
isked to speak before a group of women 
in a neighboring church recently and I 
was invited as a guest. When they gave 
out the hymn books someone asked me if 
{ played. I said, “Sorry, I do not.” One 
of their members played, did a good job 
of it, and I think enjoyed doing it. The 
min‘ster of the church was sick and his 
wife was not there, yet everything clicked. 
Can you believe it! 

If the minister’s wife always entertains 
the official guests, the family, especially 
the children, of the other elders miss the 
blessing which comes from having these 
guests in your home. I feel guilty here. 
Perhaps we need to read Romans 12:3a 
frequently. 

Ava C. (Mrs. C. N.) Morrison. 
Richmond, Va. 


* * * 


READ the best books first, or you may 


not have a chance to read them at all. 
—THOREAU. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U.S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


MARCH, 1958 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), 2 Peter. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), O Jesus, thou 
art standing, Hymnbook 266. 

Mar. 9-15, Girl Scout Week. 

Mar. 9, Temperance Sunday. 

Mar. 14-16, National Council, Presbyterian, 
USA, Men, Chicago. 

Mar. 16, One Great Hour of Sharing, NCC. 

Mar. 25, Annual Dinner, Committee on Re- 
ligion in American Life, New York. 

Mar. 30, Palm Sunday. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5, Holy Week. 


APRIL, 1958 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Job. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Jesus Christ 
is risen today, Hymnbook 204. 

Apr. 1-30, Christian Higher Education Sea- 
son (U.8.). 

Apr. 6, Easter. 

Apr. 6-May 25, Easter to Pentecost. 

Apr. 11-13, Executive Committee, United 
Church Men, NCC, Chicago. 

Apr. 20, Call to Prayer for the General As- 
sembly (U.S.). 

Apr. 20-27, Church Paper Week (U. S.). 

Apr. 20, National Christian College Day; 
Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges. 

Apr. 24-29, General Assembly, First church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Apr. 27, Seminary-Assembly’s Training 
School Day (U.S.). 





them. 


making General Board: 


tually entered into. 





For the first time the National Council of Churches has spelled out the 
responsibilities of labor and management in collective bargaining, as it sees 


The following statement was adopted at the recent meeting of the policy- 


BASIC PRINCIPLES RELATING TO 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


We recognize the right of both employers and employees to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining, and in connection with employees 
we believe that it is generally desirable to do so. 

In all transactions between labor and management we believe that 
the following basic requirements should be met by both: 

(1) There should be a compelling sense of responsibility for the 
public interest and for what is mutually fair and just. 

(2) There should be a willingness to bargain collectively and in 
good faith and to refrain from violence. 

(3) There should be recognition of the fact that in the collective 
bargaining process negotiation requires the existence of recognized 
entities, each respecting the right of the other to exist. 

(4) There should be fidelity in the observance of agreements mu- 


(5) There should be adherence to procedures agreed upon in ad- 
vance for the peaceful settlement of issues that arise in the inter- 
pretation and application of the terms of a contract. 

(6) Precautions should be taken by each side to refrain from 
exerting pressures, the intentions or consequences of which would 
be a violation of the terms of contract. 

(7) The interests of the consuming and general public should be 
protected against possible abuses through employer-union collusion 
in matters of prices and trade practices. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP | 


BAPTIST CHURCH MEMBERSHIP in 
Great Britain and Ireland was 758 less 
in 1957 than in 1956. . . . METHODIST 
BisHop Richard C. Raines of Indian- 
apolis has called for Methodist hospitals 
to “take the lead in extending privileges 
to patients and to nurses without racial 
discrimination.”. , . Proposed legislation 
in Kentucky would tax all income-pro- 
ducing property owned by religious and 
charitable institutions. . . . Janos Peter, 
ousted former bishop of the Trans-Tis- 
cian District of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, has been appointed first Deputy 
Foreign Minister in the Hungarian gov- 
ernment. . . . Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege has returned a $1,000 gift to the 
Kenneland Foundation in Lexington, 
Ky., because of the foundation’s associa- 
tion with the Kenneland race track. 
Trustees have forbidden acceptance of 
gifts from those engaged in gambling 
and the liquor business. . . . The Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will break a 91-year-old tradition 
when it enrolls women as regular students 
next fall... . The right of the University 
of Miami and the Dade County (Fla.) 
School Board to deny a 37-year-old self- 
professed atheist the opportunity to in- 
ten for a teaching position in the 
county’s school system has been upheld 
by the Third District Court of Appeals 
in Miami. The court said the university 
has a duty to safeguard its young. im- 
pressionable minds from new teachers 
“having attitudes or fanatical ideas such 

. as atheism.”. . . Support is being 
given to legislation introduced in the 
New York Legislature directing the state 
education commissioner to provide an 
interdenominational version of the Ten 
Commandments to any public school 
wishing to display the Decalogue. 





Homes and Welfare 


A division of Homes and Christian 
Welfare will be established within the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Church Ex- 
tension by next July, after new Board 
members are named. The step was au- 
thorized by the 1957 General Assembly. 

Professor Alan Keith-Lucaus of the 
Univerity of North Carolina School of 
Social Work will be the professional ad- 
Visor to the new division, throughout this 
year, continuing his teaching at the 
UNC. A secretary of the division will 
be sought by the end of 1958. 


Chuck Templeton to Do 
TV Work and Writing 


ToroNtTo (RNS) — Charles ‘‘Chuck” 
Templeton, internationally known Pres- 
byterian evangelist who left his job here 
as a sports cartoonist 20 years age to 
enter the ministry, announced he is leav- 
ing the pulpit to devote his time to tele- 
vision and writing. 

The 42-year-old evangelist is headed 
for Cairo, Egypt, and Rome where he 
will interview people on TV for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

“T thought the move out fully for two 
years before I made it,” he said. “This 
was no sudden thing.” 

This marks the second time Dr. Tem- 
pleton has abandoned a way of living 
for something “he had to do.” A sports 
cartoonist and columnist on the Toronto 
Globe at the age of 17, he became con- 
verted after a few years to an intense 
belief that religion should be central in 
life and gave up his job to travel as an 
evangelist. 

Later he entered Princeton (N. J.) 
Theological Seminary and became an 
ordained Presbyterian minister in 1951. 
Following his ordination he was named 
the first full-time evangelist for the 
National Council of Churches in the 
USA, a post he resigned in 1954 to 
become secretary of the evangelism divi- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 

Two years ago he resigned from that 
office to devote himself to evangelism and 
writing. He is the author of four in- 
spirational books, the newest of which 
is Evangelism for Tomorrow. 

Dr. Templeton’s ministry carried him 
to every state in the U. S., every province 
of Canada, Mexico and 12 European 
countries. 

“T could make $35,000 to $40,000 a 
year,” as an evangelist, Dr. Templeton 
said. “Somehow, I’ve always thought it 
was wrong for a minister to get rich 
working for God.” He added the CBC 
pays him “a weekly salary” and leaves 
him enough free time to write. 


Chapel Hill Church 


Plans are being made for early re- 
building of the Chapel Hill, N. C., 
church following the recent fire. The 
building will be larger than the former 
one. More than $200,000 will be needed 
in addition to funds in hand and antic- 
ipated insurance money. The Synod of 
North Carolina had earlier given $250,- 
000 for an expinsion program being 
planned. 


NCC General Board 
Has Alcohol Statement 


Member churches of the National 
Council of Churches have been sum- 
moned to attack the menace of alcohol 
on a broad front in recognition of the use 
of alcoholic beverages as “a serious threat 
to the health, happiness and welfare of 
... people and. . . the stability of fam- 
ilies and communities.” The vote of the 
General Board on this issue in late Feb- 
ruary was 75-2, with three abstentions. 
The statement was commended to the 
churches for study and appropriate ac- 
tion; to Councils of Churches and church 
women for endorsement and distribution. 

At the same meeting the General Board 
took these actions: 

—Listed basic principles of collective 
bargaining for both labor and manage- 
ment (see page 2); 

—Concluded an agreement with the 
World Council of Churches providing 
that the National Council is to be re- 
sponsible for all World Council inter- 
denominational programs in the United 
States; 

—Heard NCC President Edwin T. 
Dahlberg call for steps to strengthen and 
extend the chaplaincy service; 

—Supported expansion of non-mili- 
tary programs of mutual aid and recipro- 
cal foreign aid throughout the world; 

—Revised its schedule for the next 
triennial General Assembly of the NCC 
in San Francisco for December 4-9, 1960; 
General Board meetings this year will 
be held in Minneapolis, June 4-5, Chi- 
cago, December 3-4. 


Services for Older 
Persons Increasing 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Presbyterian services 
to older persons are growing rapidly, 
members of the National Presbyterian 
Health and Welfare Association were 
told here. 

John Park Lee, association executive 
secretary, said six more Presbyterian 
(USA) agencies serving aged persons had 
been established during the last year, 
bringing the number of such agencies, 
including homes, to 60. Seven more will 
be founded in 1958, he said. 

Also affiliated with the association are 
90 institutional chaplains, 135 commu- 
nity centers and neighborhood houses, 
17 homes and services for children, and 
60 health services, including general hos- 
pitals, nurses’ homes and_ outpatient 
clinics. 








ARCHITECTS WARNED AGAINST 
FALSIFYING CHURCH’S MESSAGE 


Detroit, Micu. (RNs) — Church 
building experts were warned here that 
“the church of tomorrow” may be ad- 
mired for geometrical precision but de- 
plored as a spiritual vacuum. 

George M. Gibson, professor of homi- 
letics at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, said a church building 
“may be well planned as a work of 
geometry and well built as a fabric, yet 
through ill-considered furnishings, sym- 
bolism and decoration may falsify the 
message of the church.” 

Many of the new churches built dur- 
ing the last 30 years are “‘virtually deny- 
ing in their architecture what they are 
saying in their doctrine,” he said. 

Dr. Gibson addressed several hundred 
architects, denominational church execu- 
tives, artists and laymen attending the 


18th National Joint Conference on 
Church Architecture. The three-day meet- 
ing was sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Department of Church 
Building and the Church Architectural 
Guild of America. 

Although the modern church must be 
practical and functional, Dr. Gibson 
said, it must not be forgotten that its 
primary function is sacramental. There- 
fore, he added, the sanctuary must be 
the true center of the building—the whole 
must be united in a common harmony 
of design. 

Harold E. Wagoner of Philadelphia, 
president of the Guild, reminded the 
architects that a church building should 
reflect the ideals and aspirations not only 
of the parishioners but also of their de- 
nomination. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: L. A. 
McMurray, missionary to the Belgian Congo; 
James T. Cleland, Duke University Divinity 
School; and James T. Womack, Lincolnton, 
N. C., pastor. 


A SEVERE CHRIST 


Why does the church seem to paint 
Christ as such a severe person? Cer- 
tainly he was quite human and had 
fun and enjoyed life and his com- 
pantons. 


CLELAND: Our Lord was a severe man 
with humbugs; he was a severe man with 
people who were self-centered, who were 
worldly, and who were callous; but he 
was a very gentle person with those who 
had been kicked around by life. Cer- 
tainly in his attitude he did give the 
feeling of one who had fun at the mar- 
riage in Cana of Galilee, who enjoyed 
life. He was accused of being a glutton 
and winebibber and never bothered to 
deny it. Therefore, I am sorry for this 
person if he or she has been overwhelmed 
—=in weakness or in sorrow or anxiety— 
by preaching that has merely pointed out 
the severity of our Lord. 


IMPROVING? 

Should a Christian feel that he is 
better than he was, or should he be 
conscious of improvement in his life? 
Womack: Since Christianity makes a 

difference, there should be an improve- 
ment in a person’s life. On the other 
hand, I would say also that there is a 
paradox which is associated with this 
experience, namely, the closer we draw 


4 


to Christ, the more aware we are of our 
own sinfulness, So that the fruit which is 
borne in the Christian life is not a matter 
of pride for which we should boast in 
ourselves. The awareness of sin should 
be so acute in our lives that we are con- 
scious that we are saved through Jesus 
Christ. I can certainly answer this ques- 
tion by saying there should be a con- 
sciousness of improvement in our lives. 


GENTILES OR JEWS? 


Who put Jesus to death, the Gentiles 
or the Jews? 

McMurray: There can be no ques- 
tion about the guilt of the Jews, the angry 
plotting of the Sanhedrin and high priest, 
the insistence of the rabble mob, chiefly 
Judeans, all establish beyond any doubt 
that the Jews were guilty. Were the Gen- 
tiles also guilty? How guilty was Pilate? 
However we may interpret his dealings 
with Jesus and with the mob, he gave 
in through fear and political expediency. 
While the vast majority in the crowd 
were Jews, there were certainly many 
Gentiles there in the crowd. I think we 
can say that while the burden of guilt 
rested upon the Jews, the Gentiles do not 
escape this judgment either. In a real 
sense humnnity itself is responsible for 
the forces that brought about the death 
of Jesus. 

MopErATOR: I sometimes wonder if 
we don’t do a disservice to a true under- 
standing if we don’t make the emphasis 
which you have just made—that, after 
all, it was human beings who did it when 
they were confronted by the best gift 
that God had to offer. It was a reaction 
of humankind. It was not just a Jewish 
reaction or a Gentile reaction, it was a 
human reaction. 


John R. Scotford of Mt. Vernon, N.Y,, 
church building consultant and author, 
received the 1957 Elbert M. Conover 
Award of the Church Architectural Guild 
of America. 

The Congregational minister was hon- 
ored for his outstanding contributions to 
better church architecture. 

Dr. Scotford has written several books 
and many articles on church architecture, 
He was president of the North American 
Conference on Church Architecture from 
1948-52. During 1956-57 he served as 
director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department (then Bureau) of 
Church Building. 


Modern Design Leads 

For the fourth consecutive year mod- 
ern designs captured prizes in the Guild’s 
annual competition. Only one example 
of Colonial and none of Gothic design 
was cited. 

Cate School Chapel, Carpinteria, Calif., 
won the only first prize awarded by the 
Guild in any of its four categories. The 
chapel won top honors in the class for 
“churches of any size unconnected with 
religious educational buildings.” It was 
designed by architect George V. Russel 
of Los Angeles. 

No first, second or third awards were 
made for churches seating more than 
300. Parkland Presbyterian church, 
Flint, Mich., won honorable mention in 
this classification. 

In the smail churches group (under 
300), four churches received honorable 
mention only. They were Margate Com- 
munity church, Margate City, N. J.; 
Hope Lutheran church, Tacoma, Wash.; 
St. Mark’s Methodist church, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; and St. John’s Episcopal 
church, Holly, Mich. 

No first prize was given in the reli- 
gious education buildings category. Sec- 
ond place went to First Bethany Evan- 
gelical and Reformed church, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 

Commenting on the few first prizes 
awarded this year, Charles F. Cellarius 
of Cincinnati, O., architect and foreman 
of the contest jury, declared that designs 
submitted “failed to capture the spirit 
and the controlled and considered imag- 
inations which the jurors had a right 
to expect.” He said that as the contem- 
porary style grows in use and popular 
acceptance, standards become higher and 
the jurors more exacting in their judg- 
ments. 

William K. Newman of New York, 
out-going chairman of the department, 
told the delegates to the NCC meeting 
that sometimes competition to build new 
churches in this period of population 
growth is “governed by the law of the 
jungle.” 

“In new communities there is a race 
to see who can get there first and estab- 
lish a foothold,” he said. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Healing from God Through Men 


1. All Healing Is of God 

An affirmation basic to our Christian 
faith is that all healing is the work of 
God. Even though the work of God is 
not acknowledged, it is still true that 
God alone is Creator of the forces within 
man which make for healing. 

A major presupposition of this faith 
is that anyone who cooperates with the 
process of healing is cooperating with the 
work of God. Failure to acknowledge 
this is to attribute the work of God to 
something or someone other than God. 
At the same time, acknowledgement that 
work of healing is work in cooperation 
with God will make the individual a 
more capable person in the work of heal- 
ing. 

Further, when we affirm that all heal- 
ing is of God, this is not to be construed 
to mean sickness and death are outside 
the will of God. The Bible is quite clear 
that there are redemptive factors in suf- 
fering, and that for the Christian, death 
will be swallowed up in victory. This 
being true, the Christian must learn to 
seek good in suffering while healing is 
taking place. It follows that the failure 
of all efforts to accomplish physical heal- 
ing does not necessarily indicate a lack 
of Christian faith. 

A second major presupposition is de- 
rived from the biblical view of man as 
a unified whole. Though man may ex- 
perience conflict within himself, he is 
still one. Therefore, cooperation with the 
healing process must be a ministry to the 
whole person. Special treatment of some 
part of the being may be quite necessary. 
For example, the direct concern may be 
the fracture of a limb, but though injury 
is sustained to the bone which is frac- 
tured, the whole being of the person suf- 
fers in pain, is distressed by incon- 
venience, is made anxious by complica- 
tions, and the mental and spiritual atti- 
tudes of the patient will affect for weal 
or woe the healing process itself. Under- 
standing cooperation between the persons 
in different professions who minister to 
the patient can help the patient achieve 
a mental and spiritual outlook conducive 
to recovery. On the other hand, conflict 
between such persons will lessen their 
effectiveness, in relation to the injured 
person. 

Because we hold that all healing is 
of God, and that man is a unit, we be- 
lieve in the necessity of those engaged 
in healing to work together as they en- 
deavor to fulfill the responsibilities of 
their vocations. 


2. God Heals Through the Medical 
Team 
God has worked for the healing of the 
sick through physicians, medical scien- 
tists, nurses, technicians and other mem- 
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bers of the medical team in a more mar- 
velous way in this century than ever 
before, Scientific medicine is merely the 
application of God-given intelligence to 
reinforcing and supplementing the natu- 
ral (God-created) healing processes. 

By way of illustration, recall the great 
group of antibiotics popularly known as 
“miracle drugs.” It would not be incor- 
rect to say that a miracle from God occurs 
as a raging infection is treated by penicil- 
lin. When little children are saved from 
tuberculosis meningitis by the use of 
izoniazid, or when they are spared per- 
manent disability through the polio vac- 
cine, one can only bow and thank God. 
The same may be said with reference 
to the healing power of the cortisone 
family of drugs. Christian doctors who 
prescribe these drugs and their patients 
who receive benefit from them are grate- 
ful to God for their discovery and avail- 
ability, and feel constrained to exclaim, 
“What wonders hath God wrought!” 

Recall also the tremendous advances 
in surgical techniques and knowledge. 
Many tuberculosis patients discover the 
healing power of God when diseased 
areas are removed by a skilled surgeon. 
At a recent annual meeting of the Geor- 
gia Cancer Society in Atlanta’s Biltmore 
Hotel, the chairman asked all who were 
well as a result of surgical removal of 
cancer to stand. Over 500 people stood 
up. Included in this group were many 
with new internal connections, some who 
were wearing parts of new faces, and 
many whose cancers had been destroyed 
by exact dosages of powerful and deadly 


rays. It seemed altogether appropriate 
when these recovered patients publicly 
expressed thanks to God for his work 
through dedicated men who had dis- 
ciplined and trained themselves' to be 
channels of his healing power. 


Psychosomatic Medicine 


One of the most important advances 
in the treatment of sickness is the de- 
velopment of modern psychosomatic med- 
icine. This has now made it mandatory 
that every approach to the problem of 
health take into consideration the deli- 
cate interaction between the realms of 
the physical, emotional and mental. Not 
only is medical science now concerned 
to study the patient’s body, but also his 
home environment, his vocational ad- 
justments, his purposes in life. Even 
mental illness is regarded as a challenge 
to medical science as well as to psychia- 
try, for without taking mental health into 
consideration, no embracing definition of 
health is possible. 


This development of psychosomatics 
alters the doctor’s approach to the patient. 
It has made it plain that mechanical 
diagnostic equipment cannot be solely 
relied upon. In addition the physician 
will also study the whole patient, per- 
haps asking such questions as, “What is 
your work? How long have you been 
doing it? How do you like it? Have 
you attained the dreams you had ten 
years ago? Are you married? Do you 
have a family? Do you have a mother- 
in-law?” (Dicks, R. L., God and Health, 
p. 6) 

In spite of the fact that such questions 
may seem strangely personal coming from 
a doctor, he will nevertheless ask them, 
if he suspects that there are problems in 
these areas productive of stress, for he 
now understands stress to be an impor- 


Doctor-Minister Relations 


A major objective set up by the Com- 
mittee on Christianity and Health during 
the past year is to encourage doctor- 
minister conversations at the community 
and/or church level throughout the 
church. In the report to the Assembly, 
the committee says: 

“In view of our agreement upon the 
objective to encourage closer cooperation 
between doctors and ministers, the need 
was felt for a statement of the relation- 
ship between medical science and the 
Christian faith which such cooperation 
presupposes. To be sure, Christian doc- 
tors believe there is some connection be- 
tween their religion and their daily work. 
Yet few have tried to articulate this rela- 
tionship. This needs to be done for the 


doctor in order that he may have a 
greater sense of Christian vocation in 
his medical practice, It needs to be done 
for the benefit of the doctor and the 
minister in order to clarify such theo- 
retical bases for closer collaboration as 
may exist. It needs to be done for some 
of our church members who, having been 
misled by the teachings of extremist faith 
healers, mistakenly believe that the way 
of complete dependence on prayer and 
faith for healing must be set over against 
dependence upon medical procedures and 
regarded as the way of spiritual ma- 
turity. Therefore, we are including in 
our report a paper which undertakes to 
meet these needs by means of a construc- 
tive Christian approach.” 








tant component of a variety of physical 
disorders. 

The development of psychosomatics 
in brief means that medical science has 
now re-defined its boundaries in such a 
way as to overlap a broad area that once 
was regarded as the special province of 
religion. This change points to the feasi- 
bility and advisability of a joint effort 
on the part of physicians and ministers 
to discover how they may best combine 
their efforts in tending the total needs of 
the patient. 


3. God Heals Through the Work of 

Christian Ministers 

The Christian doctrine of man which 
understands people to be unified wholes 
reminds the minister initially that per- 
sons in his congregation over whom he 
has shepherding care are not divisible 
units of mind, soul and body. He is 
therefore aware that emotional disturb- 
ance prompts physical reaction and that 
physical disorder can upset spiritual 
serenity. He sees “health” as a dynamic 
relation of factors which together pro- 
duce wholeness. 

The minister readily accepts the basic 
truth that all healing comes from God 
whether the cure follows the employment 
of wonder drugs, or whether it follows 
the probing of the mind by a psychiatrist, 
or whether it follows his own ministra- 
tions of prayer and counseling. The 
minister sees God working through all 
of these avenues with no closed circuits 
apart from him. 

Moreover, the Christian minister un- 
derstands that there are diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, and that God 
calls each individual to render service 
to other members of the Body of Christ 
in line with his own aptitudes and train- 
ing. Therefore, the members of the med- 
ical team are “called of God” in just as 
real a sense and in the same ways as 
are persons who devote themselves to 
various kinds of church work. 

As the minister recognizes the God- 
created wholeness of each person, he 
comes to see himself as co-worker with 
those of the medical and sister professions 
which concern themselves with health in 
its full sense. He sees God working 
through the marvels of medical science 
and through the devoted efforts of nurses 
and doctors. The minister recognizes that 
his own ministrations may facilitate the 
task of the physician, and that the work 
and techniques of the physician may 
contribute to the spiritual well-being of 
the person who is ill. Healing is there- 
fore seen as the proper use of all God- 
given measures by a number of persons 
in diverse walks of life, to the end that 
the sick be restored to God-given whole- 
ness. 

4. God Heals Through the Christian 

Fellowship 

More and more the truth is being 
brought home to us that those who are sick 
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in body or in spirit are never really made 
whole until they find their rightful place 
in that redemptive fellowship which 
Scripture calls the Body of Christ. To 
lead people to find this place requires 
patient and abundant love, knowledge 
of human needs, and discernment of 
hidden fears and motives. 

We can have such healing fellowships 
only in proportion as we build a true 
Christian brotherhood, in which each has 
a concern for the other, in which the 
strong bear the burdens of the weak, in 
which each is accepted as a member of 
the Body, in which each is enabled to 
find service outlets to suit his peculiar 
abilities, and in which each is enabled 
to grow toward Christian maturity. 

We can have such healing fellowships 
only in proportion as forgiveness is prac- 
ticed by the members of our churches, as 
ideas of retaliating injuries are replaced 
by goodwill, as grudges are surrendered, 
as prejudices are overcome, as fears are 
conquered, In proportion as the Chris- 
tian message of confession, repentance, 
justification and sanctification is heard 
and heeded, healing fellowships will re- 
sult, and fertile causes of disease, such 
as loneliness, self-centeredness, rebellion, 
frustration, aimlessness, hate, fear and 
bitterness shall be removed. 

Thousands of people afflicted with 
alcoholism, having found their way to 
a cure, testify to the power of group sup- 
port and therapy. The prognosis for the 
alcoholic who chooses to fight a lone 
battle is exceedingly poor. But by work- 
ing together, helping one another, many 
have succeeded in escaping the bondage 
of strong drink. Back of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous movement is a_ basically 
Christian philosophy of fellowship. The 
cure not only of alcoholism but also of 
numerous other sicknesses waits upon 
the church to give sufficient emphasis 
to this idea of Christian fellowship. In 
the whole realm of sickness and health 
there is no substitute for Christian com- 
passion and understanding and the de- 
veloping in the minds of those who are 
involved a sense of being loved and ac- 
cepted and supported. 

Nor should members of individual 
congregations fail to remember the re- 
sponsibility and privilege of visiting the 
chronically ill and others who are con- 
fined by reason of infirmity or age. Such 
persons need the love and fellowship 
denied them because of their infirmity 
and without such visits they will find 
themselves alone, neglected and forgotten. 
Such visitation can prove a blessing to 
the one who visits and to those who are 
the recipients of these ministrations in 
the name of and for the love of Christ. 


5. The Interrelatedness of All These 
Ways of Healing 
Already the careful reader will have 
discovered a considerable amount of in- 
terrelatedness between the various sec- 


tions of this paper. Wherever the basic 
Christian principle that all healing js 
of God is accepted, this overlapping js 
both inevitable and desirable. Specifi- 
cally, four ways in which there are inter- 
relationships between these approaches 
to health may be distinguished. 


(a) The Body of Christ 

Ideally, the members of the medica] 
team and of kindred professions under- 
stand themselves to be members of the 
Body of Christ. According to Paul’s 
doctrine of the church, all persons are 
called to be members of the same body 
(1 Cor. 12:14 ff.) to be related to one 
another by love (1 Cor. 13), to care for 
one another (1 Cor. 12:25), and to co- 
operate with one another so that each 
part works together properly for the up- 
building of the Christian fellowship 
(Eph. 4:11-16), All Christians, includ- 
ing the minister, are members of this 
fellowship and have a responsibility for 
its wholesome development and function- 
ing. 


(b) Christian Vocation 

All members of the Body of Christ 
must be challenged with the doctrine of 
Christian vocation. Each Christian 
should see his life’s work as a call of 
God to serve the “least of these our 
brethren” (Matt. 25:40b), in ways that 
will best utilize his abilities and train- 
ing. So all of us, whether members of 
the medical fraternity or otherwise, have 
an obligation to make a proper response 
to God’s call to service. 


(c) Love and Knowledge 

The Christian faith is not only con- 
cerned to develop virtuous dispositions in 
people, it is equally concerned that in- 
dividual Christians “make every effort 
to supplement . . . virtue with knowl- 
edge.” (2 Pet. 1:5) So the Christian 
engaged in the work of healing should 
try to keep both parts of this dual con- 
cern in proper perspective. Compassion 
for the sick, essential though it be, is 
not enough for the minister and for the 
doctor. Compassion must be intelligently 
directed according to knowledge. Thus 
Paul prays that “love may abound more 
and more, with knowledge and all dis- 
cernment” (Phil. 1:9). 


(d) The Christian Doctrine of Man 

Now that the “machine age” in 
medical science is rapidly passing out 
of existence, and now that the psycho- 
logical background of the patient is re- 
garded as highly relevant to sickness 
and health, there is a change in the 
medical climate which brings the med- 
ical doctrine of man into close har- 
mony with the Christian view of man. 
This shift away from studying the pa- 
tient merely as a physiological mechan- 
ism to studying the whole patient in- 
cluding his social relations, his hopes 
and disappointments, as well as his body, 
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SCOTLAND NEWSLETTER 


Sunday and the Work Week 


By GEORGE G. CAMERON 


COTLAND has the reputation of be- 
a ing a Sabbatarian land. Certainly 
the Scotsman of a couple of generations 
ago was popularly supposed to “keep the 
Sabbath, and everything else he could 
lay his hands on.” But it was not so 
stern and mechanical a Sabbatarianism 
as some would have us believe. One of 
the most pathetic documents of about a 
hundred and fifty years ago is the appeal 
of the weavers of Paisley to the Govern- 
ment: ‘‘Do something to give us a chance 
in life, for we are growing stunted in 
mind and heart and soul. We cannot 
worship God, and are losing sight of 
him. And even when we are able to go 
church, we are too tired to follow.” 

The industrial revolution was even 
then challenging the rights of man and 
the demands of the Lord’s Day. 

It was then that, either to compensate 
the worker for giving up his day of rest 
and worship, or to discourage the em- 
ployer from encroaching on a time dedi- 
cated to the worship of God, the practice 
arose of paying the workman for Sunday 
work at twice the normal rate—“double 
time.” 


Change in Values 

Today, by a curious inversion of 
values, Sunday work has become some- 
thing to be desired for that reward rather 
than shunned for the deprivation that 
required such compensation. 

During the last war, overtime work 
became a matter of national necessity. 
Both employer and employed thus be- 
came accustomed to a wages-bill aug- 
mented by overtime rates. In 1947 the 
normal working week was reduced from 
47 hours to 44 hours. Nevertheless many 
a working man today, with his overtime 
of two nights at “time and a half” and 
a Sunday at “double time,” is working 
56 hours a week. His basic wage may 
therefore represent little more than half 
his actual income. This does not make 
for stability and security in the life of 
the community, nor is it the kind of situ- 
ation that industry is likely to be able 
to continue to afford in the face of in- 
creasing foreign competition. 

In short, it implies that the present 
standard of living, higher though it is 
than pre-war, is attained on wages which 


MR. CAMERON, our Scotland correspondent, 
is minister of St. John’s church, Dundee. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HEALTH (from p. 6) 
isa shift that points to the need for high- 
level professional conversations by doc- 
tors and ministers as to how they may 
best cooperate in a combined service 
under God to the patient. 
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depend on “overtime,” an insecure form 
of prosperity. 

Furthermore, the prevalence of over- 
time employment, and particularly Sun- 
day work, has brought about a substan- 
tial change in the social pattern of life 
in Britain. Before the war overtime was 
exceptional; today it is regarded as nor- 
mal practice for perhaps 70% of the 
working force in the basic industries. 

Not unnaturally the churches have be- 
come concerned about this issue, “‘not 
simply because it breaks into Sunday and 
plays havoc with Sunday worship, but 
also because of its wider social impli- 
cations affecting the life of men and of 


the community.” 


Presbytery Report 

The last sentence is quoted verbatim 
from an interesting report recently made 
to the Presbytery of Greenock by its 
Church and Industry Committee. 

The report examines the whole posi- 
tion in the light of the changed setting 
in which the practice of overtime has 
become normal, and in terms of its effects 
upon home life, social life, and the fel- 
lowship and testimony of the churches. 
As a dispassionate study of the matter 
it is able to state the issues more frankly 
than either employers or employed might 
feel free to do. Many of these, among 
the leaders on both sides, are afraid to 
tamper with a highly complex problem 
for fear of arousing past antagonisms, 
and are therefore resigned to a fatalistic 
acceptance of the status quo. For this 
independent lead from the church they 
might well in the long run be grateful. 


@ From the Church and Industry Committee, 
Greenock Presbytery, Church of Scotland 


On Sunday Work and Overtime 


1. We do not consider this merely an 
industrial question involving those en- 
gaged in industry. It affects the life of 
the community as a whole and of every 
citizen. Those who are in daily contact 
with the homes of the people can see that 
overtime is having a far-reaching effect 
on family life—both for good and ill. And 
the social life of the community is severely 
curtailed when overtime makes men un- 
available or overtired. 

2. Our concern with this matter is not 
solely because it happens to break into 
Sunday, and play havoc with church wor- 
ship—although that, we hold, is serious 
enough—but also because of its wider 
social implications affecting the life of 
men and of the community. 

3. This is a national problem. Between 
70 and 100% of the workers in the main 
industries in Scotland are involved in 
overtime. It has thus become a feature 
of our common life and, as such, has pro- 
foundly affected our way of life. We have 
attempted to make our investigation as 
thorough as possible. 

4. In this area overtime has been with 
us now in the basic industries over the 
past sixteen years, and seems to be ac- 
cepted by employers and employees as 
part of the status quo which it is better 
not to disturb. Today the absence of over- 
time is looked upon as a misfortune, and 
often the first question asked by a prospec- 
tive employee is “What’s the over- 
time?”.... 

6. “Is overtime and Sunday work neces- 
sary?” 

(a) For Production? It is difficult to 
generalize. It seems to be more neces- 
sary in engineering than in shipbuilding 
(e.g., delay in steel supplies may cause 
a production delay which has to be made 
up by overtime working. Secondly, ma- 
chines to be worked economically have to 
be kept in production as near continuously 
as possible). 

Most of the representatives of manage- 
ment were quite definite that overtime 
is mecessary for production. Foremen 
were by no means unanimous. And men 


generally felt that much more of the work 
could be done in normal hours and that 
the pace during overtime was slower than 
usual. ... 


Extra Production 

8. Some extra production is obtained 
with overtime and that is important 
enough for industry to be prepared to pay 
the higher cost. 

9. (b) For Recruitment? Notices in 
papers advertising jobs very often state 
the overtime to be expected and this has 
obviously become a factor in recruitment. 
Firms are afraid of losing their skilled 
labour force. In many instances overtime 
is necessary as a recruitment wage to hold 
existing workers and to attract new ones. 

10. (c) For a Decent Standard of Liv- 
ing? There is no doubt that the present 
standard of living could not be maintained 
were it not for the money obtained in 
overtime. If overtime were to cease, many 
families in the new areas with increased 
rents and higher transport expenses would 
be in serious financial difficulty. There- 
fore, overtime is vital to the workman. 

11. The danger lies in the insecurity of 
such payments. The whole burden of the 
increased standard of life of workmen 
today rest on additional overtime earn- 
ings. There is no certainty, however, that 
overtime will be needed as a permanent 
feature of our industrial life. Nor is it 
likely that industry will be able to con- 
tinue to afford it in the face of foreign 
competition. For the stability and se- 
curity of our community life basic wage 
rates should be such as to ensure a decent 
standard of living without overtime. 

12. Employers may find it safer to give 
the extra money required as a payment 
for overtime than as an increase in the 
basic wage rate which they might find it 
difficult to maintain at other times. 

13. Trade unions may find it easier to 
accept the status quo and so avoid the 
highly complicated task of working out 
a new wage structure. While the “plus 
overtime” wage packet is large, there is 
developing a certain apathy among men 
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which helps to maintain the status quo. 
Wages which depend on overtime, never- 
theless, remain an insecure form of pros- 
perity. 

14. A complicating factor is that when 
an increased basic wage is given by the 
management, some incentive to production 
appears to be lost and there are cases 
where output actually falls. However, in 
the newer industries of this area, they 
have been able to maintain a 44-hour- 
week, a high level of production, and a 
wage which is still high enough to attract 
workers. 


Suits Both Parties 


15. Overtime then is accepted in indus- 
try because on a short term basis it suits 
both parties. On the other hand the man- 
agement have found it the easiest way to 
insure extra production. On the other 
hand men are getting extra remuneration 
they desire without the prolonged and 
complicated process of a revision of basic 
rates. 

16. While the arrangement suits those 
directly involved in industry, it adversely 
affects other members of the community. 
The non-industrial section of the com- 
munity has to pay a specially high price 
as industry passes on the extra cost of 
overtime to the consumer. Further, the 
effect of higher earnings in basic indus- 
tries is to raise the cost of goods in the 
shops and make it more difficult for people 
on fixed incomes to make ends meet. 

17. Social Effects of Overtime. It is 
when one turns to the social effects of 
overtime, however, that the dangers of 
it are most clearly seen. Much of the 
extra money obtained has been wisely 
spent and has given workmen and their 
families a standard of living they have 
a right to expect. On the other hand this 
form of payment often leads to wasteful 
spending. The extra overtime money tends 
to be looked upon as “pin” money for 
luxuries rather than as part of the basic 
wage. 

18. While the overtime system brings 
in more money to the family, however, in 
every other aspect its effect on family 
life is ruinous. Father has less time with 
the children, and when his presence is 
available, he is tired and not so ready 
to do things with them. It is quite pos- 
sible for a man not to speak to his chil- 
dren for days on end—if he is working 
continuous overtime. The onus of parental 
supervision is thrown heavily on to the 
mother, which is not good for either the 
mother or the children. Not least among 
the effects of overtime is the inability of 
workmen to be present with their families 
at worship on Sunday, while the fact that 
she has Sunday dinner to prepare pre- 
vents the housewife from getting to morn- 
ing service too. 

19. Continuous overtime has also a se- 
rious adverse effect on the personal health 
of workmen and many ailments are di- 
rectly attributed to the long spells of 
overtime. Because of weariness, too, men 
spend much more of what leisure time 
they have today in being entertained than 
in more active pursuits and they have 
much less time or inclination for doing 
odd jobs about the house or garden. 

20. Overtime has played havoc with the 
social life of the community and useful 
organizations of all kinds find it difficult 
to keep going because of lack of support. 


A Social Evil 


21. From a personal, family and social 
point of view, therefore, overtime is an 
evil we should be without. It is the duty 
of the church to raise men’s eyes above 
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EDITORIAL 


Opportunity in Brussels 


Protestants in America have a good 
opportunity to share in the support of a 
significant venture—erection and opera- 
tion of a pavilion at the Brussels World’s 
Fair this year. 





Belgium’s Protestant minority is small 
(75,000 out of 8,500,000). Therefore, 
the call to Protestant groups around the 
world is all the more urgent. 


Thanks to the foresight of Nether- 
lands Reformed Pastor Pieter Fagel and 
his associates, space has been secured 
in the very center of the grounds for the 
Protestant exhibition. Services will be 
conducted regularly in four languages 
and occasionally in others. Roman Cath- 
olics have been planning their center 
since 1954, including a 2,000-seat chapel 
where masses will be held all day long. 

Contributions of $5 or more entitle 
contributors to listing on a Protestant 


the industrial scene to the adverse effects 
of their actions on themselves as well as 
on others, and to call for a re-examination 
of the situation on the part of those 
concerned to find some way of eliminating 
overtime as a regular feature of working 
life 

22. To Sum Up. The church need make 
no apology for inquiring into what some 
would call a purely industrial matter. We 
know at first hand the effect of overtime 
on the personal, family and social life 
of the community. It is because of our 
concern at the adverse effects which are 
becoming so clearly visible that we have 
a responsibility to warn men of the con- 
sequences of their actions. Too often, we 
find a mood of fatalistic acceptance on the 
part of those directly involved. But it 
‘'s our conviction that if the present 
situation is allowed to drift, it will have 
disastrous consequences for the lives of 
working people of this area. 

We cannot pass judgment on the neces- 
sity of having overtime at the present 
stage of industrial progress, but there 
seems to be sufficient evidence to suggest 
that more could be done to reduce the 
hours of overtime which have to be 
worked. 


witness roll at the pavilion, but this wil] 
be no special incentive. Those who want 
to share in a good effort should make 
their checks payable to Friends of the 
World Council of Churches and mark 
them ‘For Protestant Pavilion.” Send 
them to Miss Ella Harllee, Room 1005, 
156 5th Ave., NYC 10. 


Congratulations 


—to L. Nelson Bell for his $1,000 
Freedoms Foundation award for the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal editorial 
on freedom. Earl L. Douglass, Prince- 
ton, N. J., also won an award for his 
editorial on ‘Freedom to Criticize.” 


The U. D. C. 


Take a look at the Texas United 
Daughters of the Confederacy who made 
a significant contribution to a good spirit 
and national progress when they declared 
against celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the Civil War. They say: It would 
only aggravate recently healed wounds. 

They took this action and wrote their 
Senator, urging him to work to have 
Congress revoke its action creating the 
commission to plan observancies of the 
1861-65 conflict. 


Problem Preacher 


Here is the comment of a church officer 
about a pastor serving in one denomina- 
tion: 


“Our minister runs the church from top 
to bottom, and there is some resentment. 
He has been with us about ___- years and 
needs a change, as do the members. I 
hold to the belief that it can happen with- 
out any clash among the members. He 
will be a hard man to replace for he has 
taken over the operation of the church 
and has run it ever since he took over— 
even the women's work. Thus, since that 
type of an individual is hard to find, it 
will present a problem to the officers to 
assume the management of the church if 
he goes.” 
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Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 


DAVID K. ALLEN, President 


college for men and 
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INTERSECTION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Give to Caesar what belongs to Cae- 
sar, and to God what belongs to God.” — 
Matthew 22:21, Phillips. 


N THE CITY of Knoxville, Tennes- 

see, Church and State Streets inter- 
sect. These two streets are directly cross- 
wise. People going their way along either 
street are headed as far as possible from 
the other one. There seems to be a con- 
siderable amount of traffic right there. 
It could move faster if the streets did not 
intersect, if they had an overpass and a 
cloverleaf in the modern manner. But 
both streets are on the same level and 
there is no way to keep them from inter- 
secting. 

All of which, and more besides, is a 
parable. Church and State, we say in 
America, are, and of right ought to be, 
separate. Each has its own right of way, 
each its own direction and aim. Also, we 
are told, the church is on a higher plane 
than the state, it is a different kind of 
institution entirely. Church and State 
shouldn’t intersect . . . but they do. It’s 
no use for the church to claim a higher 
plane and a different direction. At some 
point or other the church and the state 
are on the same plane. If neither one 
gives way to the other there is bound to 
be a crash. 


Church and State are made up of the 
same people. That goes for the county 
seat and for the national capital. It was 
quite different in the days of Jesus and 
Paul. Caesar was a pagan somebody 
who never so much as heard of the Chris- 
tians till they had been going for years. 
The whole Imperial Government was 
something no Christian cared to enter or 
(for a long time) would have been per- 
mitted to share. There was no intersec- 
tion of Church and State. One had duties 
to both, but conflict was not at first a 
great problem. 


Nowadays Church and State do cross. 
There are more intersections than one. 
Today the church owns property, and the 
state has property laws. The church 
buries her dead, and the state tells her 
where she may locate cemeteries. The 
state may be about to pass a law that will 
endanger the spiritual health of her citi- 
zens, and the church, if awake (she is 
often asleep) will protest. The state de- 
mands military service, and a young 
man, following the teachings of his 
church, refuses to bear arms. A minister 
of the church joins two in wedlock, by 
authority of the state. A church demands 
that public funds be used to transport 
her children to her private school. A 
teacher is forbidden, by way of separating 
Church and State, to read a chapter from 
Proverbs in the schoolroom. A woman 
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defies the board of health on a matter 
of vaccination, on religious grounds. 
Ministers in certain regions encourage 
their people to defy the plain directives 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

In these and innumerable other ways 
Church and State do intersect. All the 
materials for a crash are present: two 
highways, both important, both bound 
for different ends, yet occupying and 
needing, at times, the right-of-way over 
the other. 


HERE are other features of that in- 

tersection in Knoxville which do not 
solve the problem, but some of which 
keep down the wrecks. There is a traffic 
light at that intersection. Church must 
give way to State, and then State to 
Church. In order for both of them to go 
where they want to go, each must stop 
going every few minutes. They have to 
compromise. Traffic would be speeded 
up on either street if it were not for the 
other one; but by making some mutual 
concessions they can both get on with 
their jobs. Each street no doubt refers 
to the blinking thing up there as a “stop- 
light,” though actually it is a go-light 
just as often. So it is with the compro- 
mises that have to be made, now and 
again, between Church and State; what 
seem to be hindering compromises are 
just what is needed to keep both of them 
operating. 

There is a newspaper at one corner 
of that intersection. If anything tragic 
or exciting happens at Church & State, 
that newspaper is right there for a scoop. 
This particular news-sheet may not be 
famous for the impartiality of its views 
or the completeness of its news, but it is 
not likely to overlook accidents at Church 
& State. If you want to have an accident 
in Knoxville and keep it out of the papers, 
that particular corner is not a good one 
for your purpose. The Eyes of Tennessee 
are On You; and you will drive carefully 
for that one block if nowhere else. 

So with all clashes between Church 
and State. It is well to have them in the 
glare of the public’s eye. There are reck- 
less drivers, as it were, in both church 
and state; constant publicity helps to 
reduce their threat to life and limb. 

On another corner stands a hotel. If 
you took a poll of its patrons, they would 
all tell you (it is safe to say): “We want 
Church and State quiet. We don’t want 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 25 SCRANTON 2, aS 





to be disturbed by landborne jets, having 
drag races under our windows, We don’t 
like to wake up half-a-dozen times in the 
night to listen to the sirens of police cars 
and ambulances. We want to be able to 
walk out of our hotel and cross the street 
in safety when the light is green. We 
like to feel sure we can stand on the side- 
walk without having a wild car roar up 
and take a leg off.’ To put it briefly: 
there are people around who are going 
to get hurt if Church and State get into 
a colliding mood. Church and State must 
remember they are means, not ends. The 
welfare of man (in different aspects) 
is their united concern. If they forget this 
and start fighting, there are too many 
people living nearby. Christian patterns 
featuring collisions will make very slight 
appeal to people who are fed-up enough 
on collisions in other streets. 

The American Legion has a building 
on still another corner. We do not know 
how it is in Knoxville, but there are other 
places where the Legion has, with the 
best of intentions, gone out in the street, 
so to speak, and turned the signs around. 
State is made into Church, or they are 
declared to be the same thing with differ- 
ent names. Democracy is identified with 
religion; an American is, by definition 
a born Christian. There is enough con- 
fusion where State crosses Church with- 
out adding to it by calling them both the 
same street. 


HE FOURTH CORNER — you 

guessed it—is occupied by the First 
Presbyterian Church. A very appropriate 
spot. Wherever there are intersections, 
“where cross the crowded ways of life” 
—or of mind, there the Presbyterian 
Church stands, always by temperament 
in the midst of things. Some of her mem- 
bers would like a quieter location. There 
is almost constant agitation to move out 
into the Sleepy Hollow subdivision; but 
the Presbyterian church stays at the cross- 
roads, Let it be Church and State, or 
Freedom and Restraint, or Nature and 
Grace, or Revelation and Reason, the 
church’s place is at the intersection, look- 
ing down both vistas, sometimes a little 
confused, to be sure, but always a land- 
mark, with her spire pointing out of these 
halting confusions, toward God’s blue 
sky. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 

At Statesville, North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
cated to the Christian education of youth. Ac- 
credited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secendary Schools. High standards, excellent 
instruction, Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

@ Basic Liberal Arts 

@ Terminal Business Education 

@ Voice @ Piano @ Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm for 
women, approved town residences for men. De- 
lightful climate. Easily accessible. Est. 1856. 
Scholarships, work opportunities. Liberally en- 
dowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 














Preacher Aboard? 


CuHIcaco (RNS)—When the first rocket 
ship takes off for the moon, a Methodist 
preacher will be aboard. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith of Oklahoma 
City made this prediction in urging that 


churches gear up for the space age. 

He said he was certain that “if man 
is able to travel to the moon or any dis- 
tant planet, you can be well assured a 
Methodist preacher will be among the 
early arrivals so he can begin Methodist 
work.” 








Maxton, 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


North Carolina 








GOOD REASONS 


for a CHURCH EXTENSION ANNUITY 


e SAFE ... backed by Church Extension experi- 


ence and integrity 


e PAYS YOU... 


and regular, with a fixed income 
e COMPLETED GIFT... 


later legalities 


e TAX DEDUCTIBLE IN PART ... from 
your income 
e TROUBLE-FREE .. . checks sent promptly; 
no worry about fraud, theft, loss 
e YOUR WITNESS FOR CHRIST ...inthe Ask for 


years to come. 


up to 7.4% returns 
e PERMANENT .. . payments to you are sure 


not involved with 


~~ 


FREE FOLDER 


Write today to G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341-B-Ponce deLeon Ave., N.E. 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Tho Yar of Jubilee 


In January, 1959 the Fund will celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
it charter. Organized in 1717, it received this charter from the 
sons of William Penn. The Fund still operates under this document. 


But the Fund is 240 years young! It believes “the best is yet to be.” 
Durability has come through expendability. It has given its best to. 
minister to the minister. Its unique position in the heart of the clergy 
of America has become a tradition. 


Join the Fund family and enjoy its rare privileges. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
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Addressing members of the Nationa] 
Association of Methodist Hospitals and 
Homes at their annual meeting here, he 
said, “The Methodist preacher has al- 
ways been a pioneer and space travel will 
not limit his adventures for God.” 

The head of the Oklahoma-New. Mex. 
ico Area of the church, who also is presi- 
dent of its Council of Bishops, said, 
“Even if we travel to the moon or a dis- 
tant planet and discover a new form of 
life, it will not alter the spiritual truth 
that God created man in his image, for 
this was a spiritual and not a physical 
image.” 

Urging that the church get ready for 
the space age, he added that “throwing 
missiles into outer space does not destroy 
the greatness of God. It only reveals 
the greatness of the creative genius of 
God.” 

The earth’s last frontier “will disap- 
pear during our lifetime,” he said. “We 
have reached the point where we must 
determine whether to destroy this planet 
or make it the Kingdom of God.” 

x * * 


PRAYER introduces us to the Great 

Companion who meets our human need 
with his divine responses. The man who 
has learned to pray is no longer alone 
in the universe, he is living in his Fa- 
ther’s house—W1LL1AM ApAMs Brown. 











PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 
These multi-purpose wardrobe racks g0 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length, hanger bars for coat 


hangers or coat hooks. (Two-sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail 
below). Standard units come on glides: 
stand rigidly under a full load. Special 
caster bases are available for wheeling racks 
about—loaded or empty. 

Write for Catalog CT-525 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Leaders of Center for 
Overseas Training Named 


New YorkK (RNS)—A $600,000 train- 
ing center for overseas personnel of the 
Presbyterian Church in the USA and 
Unitea Presbyterian Church of North 
America will be erected at Stony Point, 
N. ¥. 

Appvintment of a director and a dean 
for the center were announced at a joint 
meeting here of the Boards of Foreign 
Missions of both denominations. 

The two bodies will merge at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Pittsburgh, May 28, 
to form the United Presbyterian Church 
in the USA. 

Donald P. Smith of East Orange, N.]J., 
Presbyterian, USA, Board, was named 
director; and E. Everett Grice of Phila- 
delphia, United Presbyterian board, dean. 

Mr. Smith said the center will pro- 
vide two annual study fellowships for 
overseas personnel, special training pro- 
grams for short-term workers and mis- 
sionaries on furlough and conferences 
for Christian laymen appointed for secu- 
lar service abroad. 

Construction of the center on the Gil- 
mor-Sloane estate, which is owned by the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board, is scheduled 
to start in the spring. It will include 
an administration building, three resi- 
dential halls and a nursery school, The 
estate is now being used for missionary 
residences and conferences. 


—PREACHING—_ 
WORKSHOPS 


AT VANDERBILT DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Two Refresher Courses 
For Preachers 


June 23-July 4 
July 7-July 18 


Write 
PROFESSOR RONALD E. SLEETH 
Director, Preaching Workshops 


* 
COLE LECTURES 
April 14-17 


ALBERT C. OUTLER 
Professor of Theology, $.M.U. 


Subject: 
“The Man of God’s Own Choosing” 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 9-August 23 


Write 
Dean J. Robert Nelson 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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I’m convinced that the future of our nation is dependent 
upon the kind of Christian leadership that comes from 
our Christian colleges, and wish to place one of our 
Presbyterian colleges in my will. How can I get 
information? 


I am glad you came to me. There are several valuable 
sources of such information. Any of our institutions will 
be glad to furnish you with all kinds of information. 
The secretary of the Division of Higher Education has 
information about all Presbyterian educational institu- 
tions. Also, there is the recently organized Committee 
on Bequests and Deferred Gifts for Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Institutions. This committee is composed of 
thirty-four Presbyterian attorneys, trust officers, and 
business executives, any of whom will be happy to get 
you the information you desire. 











Leroy B. Allen 
Rex I. Brown 
Royall R. Brown 


Don B. Campbell 
W. W. Campbell 
George Crouch 
Bert H. Early 
J. Ford Foster 











“I think with you, 


that nothing is of more 
importance to the public weal, 


than to form 
and train up youth 


in wisdom and virtue.” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


COMMITTEE ON BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
J. McFerran Barr 


Royal E. Cabell, Jr. 


John Raeburn Green 


Herbert Hughes 
Robert F. Kennon 
Edward LeMaster 
Robert L. Maclellan 
Robert R. MacMillan 
Samuel H. Mann 


Charles G. Rose, Jr. 
Tom Sealy 

Gordon Simpson 
Paul Strong 
Howard Tumilty 
George Ward 


Herbert McCampbell J. O. Watts, Jr. 
T. H. Mitchell J. Gaston Williamson 
Allen Morris C. W. Wilmore 


Ashton Phelps 
T. M. Reinhart 
D. W. Robinson 


William S. Woods 
Jas. H. Woodside 





COMMITTEE ON 

BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
FOR PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

for additional information write to 

Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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One of these regular 


INCOME CHECKS for LIFE 


for Yourself-for Another- 
or Jointly 


And ... at the same time ... your invested funds 
become a GIFT to Foreign Missions, thus making it 
possible for you to both INVEST and GIVE in one 
transaction. 


Annuity rates range from 3% to 7.4%, based on age 
of the recipient. Payments are made semi-annually. 
The income does not shrink nor fluctuate—the rate 
never changes. Certain income tax exemptions are 
allowed on both principal and income. Your money 
becomes a Living Investment in Foreign Missions. 


For full and detailed information about the many 
attractive features of Annuity Gifts, write to 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


“To Foretgu AUsSIOMS a Share” 


Roarp OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





USA Board Closes Some 
N. M. Missions Schools 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. (RNS) — The 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
will close its missionary schools for Span- 
ish-speaking people in four cities of New 
Mexico. 

In June the board will discontinue its 
elementary schools in Dixon, Ranchose 
de Taos and Chacon, and in 1959, its 
Allison-James Junior High School in 
Santa Fe. 

Grade schools in Truchas and Chi- 
mayo, both in New Mexico, and Menaul 
High School here will be continued. 
These schools will be the only survivors 
of more than 50 institutions established 
by Presbyterian missionaries for Spanish 
families before New Mexico became a 
state. 

The changes result from an intensive 
four-year study by a committee of the 
missions board which surveyed commu- 
nity needs, operating costs and long- 
range program potentials of about 55 
Presbyterian educational and medical 
projects in this country, Alaska and the 
West Indies. 

Community services under auspices of 
local Presbyterian churches will be ex- 
panded in areas where grade schools are 
discontinued. The board’s secondary 
school program will be consolidated on 
the Menaul campus with the addition of 
ninth grade classes. 

The Menaul school, established in 
1881 for Indian boys, has an enrollment 
of about 150 students from 11 states, 
Thailand, Peru, Korea and Mexico. 

* * x 
A MAN is rich in proportion to the num- 
ber of things he can afford to let alone. 
~THOREAU. 








THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


CLASSIFIED 





RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions. 15%: 12 insertions, 20%. 





FOR SALE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Third Edition. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH USHERING, 
Price 50¢ per copy, prepaid. Church Ushers 
Association of New York, 2067 Broadway; 
New York 23, N. Y. 








CHURCH PEWS. Eight 10 foot pecan 

pews. fine condition, long wear. Write 
First Presby. Church, Robstown, Texas, OT 
call 2836, for unusual bargain. 





MONTREAT 





MONTREAT HOUSE for rent July. 4 bed- 

rooms. 2 baths. Well furnished. A. L- 
Currie, 3900 West End Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 
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The Church and World Evangelism 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 23, 1958 
Matthew 28:18-20; Acts 13:1-3; Romans 1:14-18 


The church’s marching orders for 
world evangelism are found in the Great 
Commission, as recorded, for example, 
in Matthew 28:18-20. Jesus said, “All 
authority (KJV, power) in heaven and 
on earth has been given to me.” If these 
words were not so familiar, if they were 
spoken by any other than Jesus, they 
would amaze us by their very audacity. 
It is a claim that admits of no limitation. 
“A]] authority”’—every kind of force, 
every kind of dominion, is said to be 
in his hands, not only on earth, but also 
in heaven. “Human thought loses itself 
in the attempt to understand what must 
be comprehended in such authority as 
this,” says Alfred Plummer. “Nothing 
less than the divine government of the 
whole universe and of the Kingdom of 
Heaven has been given to the Risen 
ioe. ...” 

But Jesus was not content with the 
authority given to him by God. He 
wished something more—the authority 
that only men can give by the willing 
surrender of their heart and will to him. 
“All authority in heaven and on earth 
has been given to me. Go therefore and 
make disciples. . . .” To whom was 
Jesus speaking? Surely not to the Apos- 
tles, nor to the five hundred, not to or- 
dained ministers of the gospel only, but 
to all disciples through the ages. Some 
get a mistaken idea from the Acts of the 
Apostles. They assume that the church 
grew in the early Christian centuries 
through mighty revivals, such as that led 
by Peter at Pentecost, or through the ef- 
forts of outstanding missionaries like 
Paul. But that is not the case. As Roy 
L. Smith has written: 

“The first-century Christians were not 
professional evangelists. They were per- 
sonal representatives of the Christian 
movement. They took advantage of every 
social, political, busincss and personal 
opportunity to hear their testimony. They 
told what it had meant to them to meet 
Jesus. They talked to their fellow-work- 
ers, travelers, prisoners, and guards. They 
did not attempt formal preaching. They 
persuaded, taught, testified, and lived lives 
that aroused curiosity.” 

And so the gospel continued to spread 
in the second and third centuries. There 
were no great revivalists after Peter, no 
great missionaries after Paul, no syste- 
matic, organized missionary efforts of 
any kind. Celsus, an outstanding critic 
of Christianity in the latter part of the 
second century, wrote scoffingly that 
fullers and workers in wool and leather, 
tustic and ignorant persons were the most 
zealous propagators of Christianity and 
carried it first to women and children. 
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Women and slaves introduced it into the 
home circle. Soldiers took it to their 
barracks and merchants carried it with 
their goods along the trade routes of the 
empire. And so the gospel spread, 
through .the personal witness of lay 
Christians in every walk of life. 

We do not underestimate the impor- 
tance of preaching today. But non-Chris- 
tians do not come to preaching services 
as once they did, And if the church is to 
grow in our own day as it ought, it will 
be because once more men in every walk 
of life in their own way and as oppor- 
tunity offers, accept the responsibility 
which the Great Commission lays upon 
them. 


l. 

‘“**Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all 
that I have commanded you.’” This is 
the translation of the Revised Standard 
Version and it is more accurate than that 
of the King James Version. The prepo- 
sition ‘in,’ however, is better translated 
as “into.” 

The all-inclusive purpose, the final end 
of the Great Commission is to make dis- 
ciples of all nations. To accomplish this 
end Jesus commands us, first, to baptize 
men into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and, sec- 
ondly, to teach them to observe all the 
things that he has commanded. 

First, we are to baptize men into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit. Jesus was not con- 
cerned with the form of baptism— 
whether by sprinkling or by immersion. 
I imagine that he only smiles—humor- 
ously perhaps; sadly, I fear—at the long 
debates in which churchmen sometimes 
engage over this unimportant detail. Jesus 
was not primarily concerned, we assume, 
with the physical act of baptism. The 
Quakers may be wrong—other Christians 
are confident that they are wrong—in re- 
jecting the physical act; they are right, 
however, in putting the emphasis upon 
the spiritual reality for which the sym- 
bol stands. Jesus’ great concern was that 
men should be baptized into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit; in other words, that they 
should be brought into living relationship 
with God who is our Father, who has 
revealed himself in the Son, and who 
operates in our lives as the Spirit of 
holiness. 

Other organizations are concerned pri- 
marily with man’s environment, with his 


economic life and with his political life. 
The church cannot afford to be indiffer- 
ent to these areas of life, but its primary 
concern is with individual men and 
women. Its fundamental aim, its pri- 
mary task, is to bring men into personal 
relationship with God—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

Evangelism, however, is only the be- 
ginning of the church’s task. It is the 
foundation which must be laid before any 
other work that is worthwhile can be 
accomplished. Nevertheless, the church 
cannot stop with the foundation. Our first 
duty is to baptize men into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit; our second duty is to teach. 

We all recognize, of course, that edu- 
cation is a task of the church alongside 
that of evangelism, by which saving re- 
lationships with God are established, 
and of worship, by which they are main- 
tained. The emphasis that our church 
puts on religious education, the interest 
we take in the Sunday school, is sufficient 
evidence of that. We know that it is not 
enough to convert men; we must also 
teach them in our homes and in our Sun- 
day schools and through our pulpits to 
know the great doctrines of the church, 
the great truths of the Bible. 

But that is not what Jesus emphasizes 
in the Great Commission, He says that 
we are to teach men—not to know, but 
to observe or do. It is not doctrine that 
he refers to, but conduct; not belief, but 
practice. We must not minimize the 
importance of doctrine. Its need is im- 
plied in the words we have just consid- 
ered. It is impossible to baptize men into 
the name of Jesus, for example, unless 
they know who Jesus was and something 
of what he has done for us on Calvary. 
Doctrine, however, is not sufficient. It 
is not an end in itself, but the means to 
a greater end. If we are to carry out the 
Great Commission, we must teach men 
to observe all things that Christ has com- 
manded us. 

This means that we must teach them 
to love God with all their hearts and 
souls and minds, i.e., we must teach them 
to set their affections supremely on God; 
to surrender their wills wholly unto him; 
to seek first, above all worldly aims and 
above all worldly anxieties, his King- 
dom and his righteousness; and to do so 
in the midst of our present materialistic 
environment, our intensely competitive 
social order, our  supra-nationalistic 
world society, where day by day we are 
tempted to lower our ideals to meet the 
ideals of the world. 

We teach more by our deeds than we 
do by our words. The standards of Chris- 
tian men in business, in industry, in the 
professions, in politics, and in statecraft; 
of Christian women in the home, in the 
office, and in society, must be higher 
than those of non-Christians, more eth- 
ically sensitive, more scrupulously hon- 
est, with a keener sense of responsibility 
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to God and man, if we are really to 
teach others to love God. 

We must also teach them to love their 
neighbors as themselves, in the home, in 
the school, and in the various social 
circles in which they move: to love all 
men, rich and poor, black and white, 
Japanese and Russian. It is not enough 
to teach them to love their neighbors by 
sending the gospel to heathen lands or 
by contributing to the community chest. 
If we are to teach them to love their 
neighbors as themselves we who are 
Christian must teach them by precept, 
but even more by example, to love their 
neighbors in the economic realm, in the 
social realm, in the political realm, and 
in the international realm. 

Our first duty is to baptize men, to 
bring them into personal relationships 
with God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit. Our sécond duty 
is to teach them to observe all things 
which he has commanded us, i.e., to love 
God with all their powers and to love 
their neighbors as themselves. The end 
we seek to accomplish as we carry out 
this twofold duty is to make disciples 
of all nations—not to win disciples in 
all the nations, though that is an indis- 
pensable step, but to make disciples of 
the nations themselves. In other words 
we cannot be satisfied until all nations— 
Russia and China and India and the 
United States—have acknowledged Jesus 
as Lord in every realm of life, until he 
is the Lord of all men and the Lord also 
of all life. 

Such an undertaking seems utterly 
beyond us; it would fill us with despair, 
if we did not have Christ’s own promise. 
“And lo, I am with you always, to the 
close of the age.’’ It is because we have 
this promise that we dare to undertake 
the staggering task that Christ has laid 
upon us. We are not laboring alone. 
Jesus is working with and over and 
through us for the great ends which he 
has at heart. And he has pledged to us 
the final victory. 

We do not know when or how this 
promise will be realized. But we have 
the words of our Master: “All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given 
to me. Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to ob- 
serve all that I have commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you always, to the 
close of the age.” 

It is with this assurance that we give 
ourselves, and shall continue to give our- 
selves to the great task of world evange- 
lism. 


il. 

In Acts 13:1-3 we read of an impor- 
tant forward step in the fulfillment of 
this task. Five men, prophets and teach- 
ers in the church at Antioch, were led by 
the Holy Spirit to suggest to the congre- 
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gation that they make it possible for two 
of their number to carry the gospel as 
their representatives to other portions of 
the Roman Empire. The gospel had al- 
ready begun to spread along the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, but this was 
the beginning of a systematic and con- 
tinued effort to win the Roman Empire 
for Christ. 

In the year 1808 five students in Wil- 
liams College sought refuge from a storm 
under a haystack. Concerned with dis- 
covering God’s will for their lives they 
gave themselves to a season of prayer. 
In England societies had been formed 
to send missionaries to India and other 
lands, but no such societies had yet been 
organized in America, As these young 
men prayed they became convinced that 
they should volunteer to go as represen- 
tatives of the churches in America to 
foreign field. As a consequence of this 
decision there was organized four years 
later the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and the 
great world missionary endeavor of the 
American churches had begun. 

Was it the Holy Spirit that inspired 
these students of Williams College, the 
same Holy Spirit that led the church at 
Antioch to send out Barnabas and Saul 
as their representatives, the same Holy 
Spirit that has continued to inspire the 
worldwide missionary activities of the 
churches to the present day? I would 
think so, and unless we recognize that 
we miss the significance of the story in 
Acts. 


Why do men offer themselves as mis- 
sionaries. and why does the church con- 
tinue to send them? 

Something of the impelling power of 
the missionary enterprise is found in 
Paul’s words to the Romans. Writing 
from Corinth toward the close of his third 
missionary journey he tells them why he 
is eager to preach the gospel in Rome. 
“IT am under obligation,” says Paul, 
“both to Greek and to barbarians, both 
to the wise and to the foolish.” Greek 
and barbarians were terms describing 
members of the civilized and of the un- 
civilized races; wise and foolish describe 
the two classes of society, the cultured 
and the uncultured. 

“By the ‘wise’ were meant those inner 
circles of the educated and cultured who 
were familiar with the literature and 
philosophy of the day in contrast with the 
great ‘unthinking’ masses who because of 
their ignorance and lack of education 
would be despised by the cultured classes 
of the Roman world. Paul meant to affirm 
that he felt under a solemn obligation to 
give to men of all races and classes and 
degrees of culture that which had been 
committeed to him as a sacred trust.” 

But why should Paul feel this debt 
to all mankind? Simply because of his 
own great debt to Christ. We cannot 
avoid our obligation to share the gospel 
with others. The unnumbered millions 


whom we call “heathen” or “pagan” or 
“Christians” are our creditors too. Why? 
Because the debt we owe to Christ can 
be paid only through them. To proclaim 
the gospel which God entrusted to us js 
not a matter of sentiment or of choice; 
it is a moral obligation; it is a sacred 
duty. 

“For I am not ashamed of the gospel.” 
Why should he enter this disclaimer? 
Because some were ashamed of the gos- 
pel, it may be, particularly in Rome, the 
capital of the Empire (See Philippians 
1:14). The cross was foolishness to the 
cultured Greeks, a stumbling block to 
the Jews (who looked for a victorious 
Messiah, not a suffering one) ; and Paul’s 
words to the Philippians, written from 
Rome, indicate that some of the Roman 
Christians were not only ashamed but 
afraid (the cruel persecution under Nero 
broke out just eight years after this letter 
was written). Paul’s words indicate that 
far from being ashamed of the gospel, 
he was proud. Why? 

Because, says he, “it is the power of 
God for salvation to everyone who has 
faith.” The gospel is not simply a pleas- 
ing story, not only an interesting system 
of philosophy. It is energy, force, power; 
a divine energy, force, and power opera- 
tive in everyone who believes, freeing, or 
saving or delivering him from sin, and 
assuring him of immortality in the life 
to come, But this power is available only 
to those who believe, i.e., those who trust 
in Christ and commit their lives to him, 
thus allowing this divine power to course 
through their lives. 

“For in it,” Paul continues, “‘the right- 
eousness of God. .. .” This phrase as 
used by Paul describes the saving ac- 
tivity of God, which is the expression of 
his character. ‘“The righteousness of God 
is revealed through faith for faith. . . .” 
In Paul’s teaching, Vincent Taylor re- 
minds us, faith is conscious surrender 
to, and dependence upon God as revealed 
in Christ. In saying “the righteousness 
of God is revealed through faith for 
faith,” Paul means “that what God has 
done must be received by a faith which 
leads on to a larger and richer faith.” 

This, Paul reminds his readers, is in 
accordance with the words of the prophet 
Habakkuk, “He who through faith is 
righteous. . . .”. When Paul speaks of 
righteousness on the human level he 
usually refers as here, to man’s right 
standing with God. We cannot win right 
standing with God through our own moral 
efforts because “the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and wickedness of men,” and as 
Paul goes on to show, we have all sinned 
(Romans 3:9-20). On the other hand 
“he who through faith is righteous shall 
live’”’— i.e., before God, eternally. 

“TI am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ. . . .” The significance of Paul's 
statement is greater when we remember 
that he was contrasting the might of 
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BOOK NOTES 


Book club selections announced: 
Book-of-the-Month Club: May—IJn- 
side Russia Today, John Gunther, Har- 


r. 
arm Psychology BC: March— 
How to Live with a Neurotic, Albert 
Ellis, Crown. 

Pulpit BC: March—They Met at 
Philippi, Carroll Simcox, Oxford. 

Religious BC: March—Faith for Per- 
sonal Crises, Carl Michalson, Scribner. 

. ¢« 6 

THE LAYMAN LEARNS TO PRAY. By 
Lloyd V. Channels. The Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Mo. 96 pp., $1.50. 

With the contemporary resurgence of 
lay interest and leadership in the Church, 
a number of thoughtful writers are giv- 
ing real guidance through essays and 
books that are oriented to the lay mind. 
This little volume is the second in The 
Layman Series and has come from the 
pen of the minister of the Central Chris- 
tian Church in Flint, Michigan. Mr. 
Channels is well-qualified to write on 
this theme. His monthly devotional page 





Rome with the might of Christianity. 

“In her own eyes and in the eyes of the 
world, Rome was Rome—symbol of all 
power, center of all things. Now comes a 
little man named Paul. He makes his com- 
parison. He is not ashamed of the gos- 
pel, because it is the power of God, beside 
which Roman might is transient and 
insignificant. 

“He knew that Rome’s splendor was 
superficial, that her imperial structure 
had no adequate foundation; such as she 
had was being undermined by pride and 
vice. He knew that there was an element 
in Christianity which would inevitably 
overtop and topple over the Roman state. 
It was nothing less than the might of 
the Eternal manifest in Christ. 

“He saw Rome as she was, not as she 
saw herself; he saw a Christianity as it 
was, not as it appeared. Deliberately then, 
with a holy, humble pride greater than 
the pride of any Roman, he gave his 
exultant judgment. 

“A square, long look at Paul is hearten- 
ing now when the foundations seem 
broken up and all the world in travail, 
for he knew, and would have us know, 
that always the dove of peace outflies the 
Roman eagles, and love casts out, at long 
last, the phalanx and the cohort. 

“Let no man be ashamed of the gospel 
for it is his—and the world’s—one hope. 
And it was the Master himself who said: 
‘Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words .. . of him also shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed.’” (Daniel Rus- 
sell in Meditations for Men, published by 
Abingdon Press.) 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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(of which his wife is co-author) in The 
Christian Advocate has made him well 
and favorably known to many readers. 

This is not a profound or technical 
essay. It was prepared particularly for 
the beginner in the art of prayer, which 
the author defines as a two-way commu- 
nication between man and God. Brief 
chapters on how our convictions about 
God influence our praying, what should 
be the content of our prayers, the ways 
God answers prayer, and the fruits real- 
ized from prayer, comprise a very splen- 
did and helpful report of an active min- 
ister’s findings concerning the devotional 
life. 

DoNnaLD MAcLeEop. 

Pripceton Theclogical Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


History of Religions. E. O. James. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.75. 

To Know God Better. Winfred Rhoades. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.95. 

Christ and the Christian. Nels F. S. Ferre. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.75. 

Body, Soul and Spirit. J. Carter Swaim. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Gift of Conversion. Erik Routley. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. $2.50. 

They Met at Philippi. Carroll E. Simcox. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. $3.75. 

Preacher Mike. Elaine Rice Chabut. 
Citadel Press, N. Y. $4. 

Communism’s Prophet. J. F. Barrett. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, N. Y. $3. 

Why Baptise Infants? Harry Hutchison. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, N. Y. $2.50. 
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Stop, look, and listen to what Dr, 
Marney has to say about family living 
in this new book! 
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grow into a deeper, richer understand- 
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Terrible Teens, every family can be- 
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harmonious group. $2 
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along.” —Church Management $2 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Frank M. Taylor from Grapevine, Tex- 
as, to 201 E. Carthage, Mexia, Texas, 
Mar. 20. 

Boswell J. Clark, formerly of Radford, 
Va., has become pastor of the Hapeville, 
Ga., church. 

Herbert V. Carson, formerly of Mt. 
Holly, N. C., and recent professor at 
Queens College (N. C.), has taken up his 
work as pastor of the Capitol Heights 
church, Montgomery, Ala. 

James A. Overholser, formerly of Hot 
Springs, Ark., has become pastor of the 
newly organized Shady Grove church, 
5488 Southwood Dr., Memphis, Tenn. 

W. G. Bensberg from Richmond, Mo., 
to 208 E. North St., Marshall, Mo. 

Flynn V. Long, Jr., from Midland, Texas 
to 3121 Santa Fe Trail, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
where he is to organize the St. Giles 
church. 

William N. Clark, Jr., from Mt. Gilead, 
N. C., to 815 Robertson Ave., Staunton, 
Va. 

James W. Jackson, pastor of the First 
church, Columbia, S. C., since 1931, has 
indicated his intention to retire. 

Richard V. Colen, Amity church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has acepted a call to the 
First church, Far Rockaway, N. Y., ef- 
fective Mar. 25 


Presbyterian, U.P.-USA 

John W. Wimberly, Jackson, Miss., will 
become pastor of Christ church, Madison, 
Wis., Mar. 16. 

J. Robert Ranck from Neenah, Wis., to 
the First church, Menominee, Mich. 

Richard Cerretti from Bangor, Wis., to 
the Osage City, Kan., church. 

Robert Poland from De Pere, Wis., to 
Olivet church, Evansville, Ind. 

Raymond E. Steger, formerly of Beloit, 
Kan., has become pastor of the West 
Side church, Beloit, Wis. 

Gerald A. Kane, Wales, Wis., will be- 
come associate pastor of the First church, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

George M. Reichard, formerly of Esca- 
naba, Mich., is the new pastor of West- 
minster church, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Henry E. Stammer, Shreve, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to the Melnik church, 
Whitelaw, Wis. 

Evert O. Dirks, retired, formerly of 
Cotter, Iowa, is living in Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 
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EXCHANGE PULPITS 

Kingsport, Tenn., Reedy Creek ch, 130 
mbs; 1 morning svs; Great Smoky Mtns.; 
2 or 3 July or Aug. Sundays; Chicago area 
preferred; manse exchange. Chas. H. Allen, 
Rt. 8, Kingsport, Tenn. 


MANSE EXCHANGE 

St. Louis, Mo. Clifton Hts. 
parks, zoo, pools, museums, 
(free) municipal “opera”; 
pulpit supply optional; 
ton-Norfolk : native Richmonder; 
children 16, 21; last 4 wks August. An- 
drew Smither, 6201 Columbia, St. Louis 9, 
Mo. 


ch; close to 
universities, 
manse excg.: 
prefer Washing- 


PULPIT SUPPLY 

Anywhere from Washington, D. C., thru 
New England; last 2 weeks July or four 
in August. Robt. W. Gray, Mullins, 8S. C. 
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DEATHS 

Charles M. Boyd, 82, Presbyterian min- 
ister to Charlotte, N. C., hospitals for the 
past 13 years, died Feb. 25. 

Tilden Scherer, 81, Sharon, S. C., died 
Feb. In addition to his pastorates, 
Dr. Scherer was president of King Col- 
lege, 1911-31, and also served Austin and 
Queens Colleges. 

Mrs. Holmes Rolston, 90, died in Staun- 
ton, Va., Feb. 22. Her husband died in 
1924.. A son is Holmes Rolston (Jr.), 
editor of Presbyterian, U. S., Christian 
education materials. 


LECTURES 

Albert C. Outler, professor of theology, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
will deliver the Cole Lectures at Vander- 
bilt University Divinity School Apr. 14-17. 
Others in the week of lectures will in- 
clude: Gene E. Bartlett, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and Dean J. Robert Nelson of 
Vanderbilt. 


BOSSEY 
Presbyterian 
semester of 


26. 


graduates in 
the Graduate School of 
Ecumenical Studies, at Bossey, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, included: John A. 
Bollier of Princeton Seminary; Paul M. 
Shurtleff of Omaha, and Leslie E. Stans- 
bery, Union Seminary, N. Y. 


UTS, Va., ALUMNI 

John A. Redhead, Greensboro, N. C., 
was elected president of the alumni of 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
at the recent meeting during Sprunt 
Lectures week. Others elected: Lawrence 
1. Stell, Charlotte, N. C., vice-president; 
W. Priestley Conyers, 3d, Richmond, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Directors: Philip A. 
Roberts, Clifton Forge, Va., and Samuel 
M. Houck, Jacksonville, Fla., 1958-61. The 
retiring president, Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va., will serve a three- 
year term as a director. 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD 

Everett R. Clinchy, who has been presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews for 30 years, has resigned 
in order to devote his full time as ad- 
ministrative head of World Brotherhocd, 
founded in 1950 to foster educational 


the sixth 


programs designed to overcome prejudie 
based on race, religion, nationality ¢ 
culture. 


EVANSTON INSTITUTE 

Walter W. Leibrecht, a professor in th 
Harvard Divinity School, a German-ho 
Lutheran, has been appointed director 9 
the Evanston (lll.) Institute for Ecumen' 
cal Studies, effective July 1. 


BAPTISTS TO MOSCOW 

Clarence W. Cranford, president of the 
American Baptist Convention, and Rep 
Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.), president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, will visi 
Moscow for conferences with religion 
leaders, returning a visit to this count 
by Baptist representatives. 


TRIBUTE 

Clayton T. Griswold, who resigned 
recently as director of Presbyterian, US 
Radio and Television, was lauded recent 
ly by the Broadcasting and Film Commis 
sion of the National Council of Churche 
for his pioneering work in the churches 
use of the mass media. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 

John F. Anderson, First church, Dallas 
Texas, was the recent Religious Emphasig 
Week speaker at Davidson (N. C.) Col 
lege. 

Parks W. Wilson, Baton Rouge, La 
was one of the Religious Emphasis Week 
speakers at Southwestern Louisiana In 
stitute, Lafayette. 


CHAPLAINS 

Preston C. Oliver, USS General W. A 
Mann (T-AP-112), c/o FPO, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 

Halcott Mebane Turner, Hdq. ist Armo 
Training Reg., 2018th SU Armored RB 
placement Training Center, Office of the 
Chaplain, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Walton G. Sugg, Jr., 7812th Army Uni 
Hdq. Western Area Command, APO 227 
New York, N. Y. 


MEMPHIS MISSION ; 

James L. Fowle, Chattanooga, Teri 
was the preacher for the recent “‘Presby 
terian preaching mission in Memphis. 
Tenn. 
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